Parliamentary Government in England
will be convincing to its opponents as soon as it has an
electoral majority. It refuses to see that the moral prin-
ciples of men are, in the mass, not intellectual abstractions
of this character* In the mass, the convictions of men
are born of their class-interest, and the ability of the
society, as it functions, to satisfy the established expec-
tations which are built upon their class-position. We do
not change our fundamental ideas because the result of
a general election has gone against us unless that result
proves one of two things* Either it must prove to us that
there was no foundation for the fears we predicted; or
we must find a definite improvement in our expectations.
Sir Edward Carson and his friends did not conclude,
from the two general elections of 19x0, that they ought
to accept the steady will of the electorate* Rather they
believed that they could prevent its fulfilment by fighting
against its application* The event proved them right.
Now Bagehot was justified in saying that men in office
take a very different view of their responsibilities from
that which they take when they are in opposition* The
genius of the parliamentary system is, undoubtedly, to
persuade the majority to avoid, so far as it can, what will
be represented as an abuse of the power of victory. That
was true of the crisis attendant on the Parliament Act
of 191 x; the liberal Party could have used its authority
to abolish the House of Lords. That was true, also, of
the Home Rule controversy. But any Government that
is threatened with the prospect of civil war as the con-
sequence <i* going on to the end of the road is bound
to think of all possible accommodation before it makes
up its mind in any final way. There are * hundred
psychological factors in the whole framework of the
House of Commons to assure us of this. The two front
benches do not, any more than their supporters behind,
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